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THE MILLER’S SONG 


NCE she was dainty Dorothy, 
Dorothy of the Mill, 
Sweet as a thorny wild-rose, 
That dews of evening fill; 
Now she folds tattered petals 
Around a wounded beart, 
And ob, her sister Roses 
They shrink from ber apart! 


Do you remember, Dorothy, 
Days that have flown away 
With rose, and lilac, and hawthorn 
Fled with a parted May ? 
Do you remember kisses 
Snatched by the eldertree ? 
Vows that were made, and broken — 
Dorothy, Dorothy ? 


Since you were sweet-and-twenty 
Many a rose has died ; 
Many a rosebud broken 
Her jealous sheaths aside. 
And who was Queen of Roses 
Is changed, and pale of blee : 
No man now seeks Maid Marian, 
All men seek Dorothy. 
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Allan-a-Dale is singing 
To-night in Avalon : 
And there ’s no horn could waken 
Scarlett or Little John ; 
Only the Miller wanders 
The silent ways of Shere, 
And would that he were lying 
Dead of your thorns, my dear. 
Nora Hopper. 








THE USES OF PERVERSITY 


ERE French must lend its subtler and more 
penetrating aroma. A stronger spice must 
brace the good old English toned-down fla- 

vour. The word must be supposed invigorated, for 
the thing it is to mean is forcible. Waywardness is 
not the humour of this perversity, and it has more of 
the perverted than of the perverse. Surface hits at cuss- 
edness, facile thrusts at contrariness, leave it unscathed; 
for it goes deeper than whimsicality and underlies the 
quaintness sharp wit picks out of little things gone wrong. 
Perversity, thus for a space restored to its unemasculated 
meaning, is a twisted distortion of root and branch, not a 
gentle deflection of airy twigs. To paint a French thing 
the word must assume a Gallic hue, and as the thing is 
deep-dyed, so the word must borrow for the nonce a fuller 
tone. 

Words, indeed, are but things. The names on which 
French thought has thrived have been true tokens of its 
moods, and word-changes have meant revolutions of fact, 
for the facts here are the words. Realism worsting 
Romanticism, the newest Decadence undoing Realism, 
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are evolutions in speech which cover a progression in life. 
The sentimentality of Art meant gush in practice and the 
attitudes of literature were struck in reality. Dissection 
in fiction argued an actual habit of analysis, and materiality 
was most lived for when it was most written about. The 
reaction in words has ushered in a revolution of fact, or, 
which comes to the same, the new literature has sprung 
from the new life. From paroxysm to anti-climax has 
been the way of this parallel progression, as it is of every 
change The pendulum has swayed from Realism and 
struck the opposite beam. But the earth turned while we 
swung, and we have landed, not on Romance again, 
whence we had leaped to Realism, but on Perversity, 
whence a lucky spring may eventually set us down on 
something wiser and better. Yet there are books in the 
running brooks, and there may be sermons in even the 
troubled streams that water this new land of our discovery. 
The inner reaction in men and things which the outer 
anti-climax of names and words betokens is no barren 
waste, and yields experience a plentiful harvest. The 
fruits are not seldom ill-Aavoured, but the flavour is 
strong, and the uses of this new perversity are not in- 
sipid, though they be but bitter-sweet. 

Idealism is our perversion, and the Soul depraves us. 
We are drinking the dregs of the immaterial and have 
touched the dingiest bottoms of purity. The relativity 
of the object has turned our heads, and we are soul-mad. 
Apotheosis of soul and annihilation of body, the only 
seemly pegs on which well-thinking << jeunes’? can now 
hang their periods, which once the bait-hook of ** analyti- 
cal observation ’’ alone could catch, are the principles of 
our disintegration. Their work is swift, for the fear of 
lagging in the race for modernity speeds it, and it is 
wholesale. Nature and common sense crumble, and 
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sincerity has long since withered away. Cabaret con- 
versations are of the stupidity of sex, and small-talk in 
drawing-rooms runs on the idiocy of love. Mating is 
a platitude, begetting an absurdity, and motherhood has 
the quaintness of things obsolete. The abolition of sex 
is the new crusade, and the last religion is of the future, 
when the aristocracy of the intellect shall, Jupiter-like, 
eschew animality, and engender its children in a thought. 
Literature foretells the time, and art paints the soul with 
daring straightforwardness on canvas, using microscopic 
brushes dipped in gold and devoting years to the task, 
for psychic delineation is minute and precious. 

Soul gives form, and the ethereal must take outward 
shape. Hence the new attitude. A virginal appearance 
and the candour of an ‘‘enfant de cheeur’’ are its 
necessary conditions. The hair, dark for women, pref- 
erably golden for men, is long, forlorn and parted. Com- 
plexions are of wax when feminine; when masculine, of 
pale peach-blossom ! A cherub’s smile plays on the lips, 
and eyes must within the bounds of feasibility show the 
vacuity of an infant’s. In voice and gesture, being more 
easily practised, is the new puerility most felicitously ex- 
pressed. The secret lies in the suppression of both. The 
voice must be «‘ white,’’ and every accent, every shade of 
tone that gives but the faint image of a colour, is a flaw. 
A still grosser imperfection would be aught of hasty or 
unmeasured in gesture or movement. In small-talk anent 
the Soul, as in the impressive elocution of nursery rhymes, 
carnal oblivion must be ensured by immovableness of 
limb, and further than the uplifting of a finger the soul- 
ful do not venture. The golden-haired youth lisping 
with the ‘voix blanche’’ of white-robed ‘* premiéres 
communiantes’’ pictures the perversion of purity. 

As at once a sign of health and a stigma of decay 
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there comes amid this struggling for a Soul the fitful yet 
eventual triumph of the flesh. The trampled body turns 
and fells its oppressors, and this is Nature’s victory, 
claiming, after all, her own. But it is also Nature’s re- 
venge, for she bestows not of her best on those who have 
spurned the boon, and her gifts are cruel to her prodigal 
sons. Passion is vouchsafed generously anew to some 
few who abjured it, but it has to pay its penalty. The 
actress who (not for respectability’s sake—this care is 
unknown in her Bohemia—but as a tribute to the new 
perversion) had renounced the flesh, and the poet who 
had made dying all the rage and relegated mere living 
to the lumber-room, have to screen the simplest of idylls, 
not from the stare of the puritan, but from the prying of 
the last decadence. More often a yet heavier penalty is 
paid. The flesh will out, and, stifled by the perversion 
of purity, breaks impurely forth. The fat little Mar- 
seillais poet who may be heard of an evening in his pop- 
ular part of the prophet of the new renunciation 
anathematising the scurrility of sex and execrating the 
ugliness of love, the golden-haired painter whose boast 
is his choir-boy appearance, are rivals in innuendo and 
salaciousness when the work of life is over and play-hours 
begin. In the daytime even the test of a bottle of cham- 
pagne or of but a half pint of beer is one the new 
purity will hardly stand. The slender youth whom you 
have heard preaching the gospel of asceticism amid a cir- 
cle of amused and half-deceived ladies goes with you 
to sip a ‘‘quart’’ at the Café de la Place Blanche, upstairs, 
and shows surprising intimacy with the feminine element 
of that particular world, and no little experience of 
fleshly doctrines. 

The uses of perversity wander wide in seriousness 
and in theory, and return to Nature in practice and at 
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play. But the return is by a yet muddier way than the 

digression, and a cleaner and wholesomer path must be 

opened up before the straight line can be struck again. 
LAURENCE JERROLD. 











ON THE FIELD OF HONOR 


HE sunlight dies with a sickening glare, — 
What went ye out for to see ?— 
And the vultures are darkening the upper air, — 
What went ye out for to see? 
Oh ! the soldiers were strong and brave and bold, 
And the red blood of life ran hot, ran cold, 
With the fruitage of death for the grave’s dark 
mold,— 
What went ye out for to see ? 


They have gathered them up with moan and 
groan, — 
What went ye out for to see ?— 
He lies with his brow to the quiet skies, 
With heaven’s blue in his open eyes, 
And a shadow falls as a vulture flies, — 
What went ye out for to see? 


He lies in the light of the rising moon, — 
What went ye out for to see ?— 

For the life of the charge, death came too soon,— 
What went ye out for to see? 

Ah ! the solemn shadows come and go, 

And the vagrant winds through the brown locks 

blow : 

But he died with his brave young face to the foe,— 

What went ye out for to see? 
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But pitiless death, in the ghostly gleam, — 
What went ye out for to see ? — 

Hide, pitiful moon, from the ghastly dream,— 
What went ye out for to see? 

For the locks are bright as a baby’s hair, 

And under the blood-stained jacket there 

Is the breast of a woman, soft and fair,— 
What went ye out for to see? 


Ah! fearful the breach that she strove to fill,— 
What went ye out for to see ?— 

And fearful the force, the strength of will, — 
What went ye out for to see? 

A lily cast in the leaden hail ? 

A dove in the teeth of the whistling gale ? 

God pity the cause, that such faith should fail !— 
What went ye out for to see ?— 


What matters it whether she wore the gray,— 
What went ye out for to see ?— 

Or died in victorious blue, that day, — 
What went ye out for to see? 


For valor will heed when ’tis valor that calls, 
And the gap was filled—’tis the story that palls, — 
For over the past God’s sunlight falls, — 
What went ye out for to see? 
Viroinia Frazer Boye. 
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THE ENVIOUS BLACK-HAIR’D QUEEN 
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THE ORACLE 


66 H! MR. FENSHAW !!” 
«« Milli — Miss Drew.’’ 


«« You would have 

‘« There ’s such a crowd 

<< But 2 

«« And my glasses — dropped them on the stairs. You 
know the Duchess of Heavytowers ?”’ 

«« Slightly.”’ 

«« No, quite the reverse, fifteen stone —as blind as 
myself. Ground to powder — the glasses, you know.’’ 

«« How sad !”’ 

«« Yes — my aunt, Lady Greenbury, has been signal- 
ling me for the last twenty minutes to take her down to 
supper, and I cannot see her. Shall we sit down ?”’ 

«« What a charming 4 

««Isn’t it? The ferns, the lights and—and you 
really go to-morrow ?”’ 

<< Yes, papa oa 

««Oh, the selfishness of these parents. Their pleas- 


> 


> 


ures are always placed first in —— 
«« Their duties, Mr. Fenshaw. Parliament 
** The club ” 
«© Do you think so? And another fortnight would 
have been so nice, would n’t it ?”’ 
*« Heavenly.”’ 
* * * * * 


>? 


«<I gct your message this afternoon, Mr. Fenshaw.”’ 

«¢ Oh — yes !”’ 

««T have been wondering ever since what you wanted 
to say.”” 

<<] — I — want totell you — that — is —to—-say, 
I wish - 

«« Yes — yes !”’ 
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««Bother! There are some people watching us — 
when they have gone i 

«« Where are they ?”’ 

«« Lean this way and youll see.”’ 

«« Why, that ns 

«« By Jove! He almost took her in his arms. I wish 
I could see who it is. They have spotted us now 
and are talking most sedately. I tell you what, Miss 
Drew, I should n’t be a bit surprised if that fellow 
was n’t wishing me at Jericho.’’ 

«« But why ?”’ 

«* Perhaps he wants to say something to the girl — 
she may be going away to-morrow, you know.”’ 

««Yes ; she may.”’ 

<< Of course it is a mere hazard on my part, but I — 
really it would not surprise me if the poor beggar does n’t 
want to propose, and is only waiting for a chance “ 

«« Had n’t we better go, then ?’’ 

«« Oh! — Well, she does n’t appear to be giving him 
much encouragement, so perhaps if we stay he will be 
prevented from speaking, which will save him from a 
disappointment.’” 

«« She may like him —awfully.”’ 

«« Well, she ought to be less standoffish.’’ 

«« What can she do?”’ 

‘*Hello! She turned towards him just then most 
pleadingly. And—do look—-she has put her hand in his.’” 

««QOh!”’ 

«« He appears to be squeezing it.’” 

«* He is, indeed.”’ 

*« Now he is telling her that he is frightfully smitten 
with her, and she—and she only listens as though he 
were saying that it was a fine wet night. Can this be 
a portent ?”” 
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«« Of what?’’ 

««Oh, nothing. I mean I am dreadfully superstitious, 
and what with to-day being Friday, and so on, I have 
grave doubts about entering on any undertaking, especially 
——_ >? 

«<I am sure she loves him. I 

«« Ah! that was better ; she really showed some signs 
of interest in him. If Friday was not such an unlucky 
day, I swear . Ah, she has returned to her old 
apathetic attitude: it’s all up with him, poor chap. I 
hope I shall see you when I come up to town, Miss 
Drew.”’ 

««Oh, I hope we shall meet somewhere, Mr. Fen- 
shaw.”” 

«¢ May I venture to call on you ?”’ 

‘* Mother will be delighted if you will ; we are at 
home every day—every day except Fridays, Mr. 
Fenshaw.”’ 

«« And this is really ‘ good-bye’ ?”’ 

«<I suppose so.’” 

‘If it had n’t been a Friday - 

<<If it had n’t——” 

*«I would have chanced it if she Bless my 
soul! if the brute has n’t made the girl cry : she’s got 
her handkerchief up to her eyes.”’ 

«« Has he ?”’ 

«« And he sits staring straight in front of him, paying 
her no attention. I say! I really believe she cares for 
him a bit. She nestles towards him—lifts her head 
— I believe she is going to kiss Millicent! ”’ 

** You goose! It is a mirror all the time.’’ 

«*Say a portent. The gods are for us, Millicent. 
The oracle es 

«* Has spoken.’’ H. M. 





TOO LATE 
Music bi 


Words by y 
HARRIET P. SAWYER. WILLIAM Marc CHAUVENET. 





Too late, my love, too late! Too late for love and thee! 
on 
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THE MAKING OF MONSIEUR 
LESCARBOT’S BALLAD 


T WAS a stormy evening of March, 1611. All day 
I snow had fallen in a white whirlwind on Port 
Royal, winning one by one its points of vantage, 
and submerging each in turn relentlessly, till now the 
tiny colony had almost vanished in the drifts. 

Signs of outline there were none. The great stone 
gateway at the southeast, carven above with the fleur-de- 
lis, was dim and shapeless even to the sentry in the 
guard-room beside it; the bastion to the southwest, its 
four cannon quite buried, melted vaguely into the dark- 
ness. Snow lay everywhere. The gabled houses were 
turned into white misshapen monsters, and strange fan- 
tastic mounds stretched across the Square. Even the flag 
of France in the centre, beneath which the Seigneur of 
Port Royal stood each year to greet his vassals, had 
suffered with the rest, the wind having wrapped it 
tightly about its staff, and the interminable flakes blotted 
out its lilies. 

It was ten by the clock, and the colonists long since 
abed, so that, save for the blink of the sentry’s candle, a 
stranger passing by the guard-room would have seen no 
sign of life. But that was only because a giant drift hid 
the great hall of the seigneurie from sight, for there a few 
of them were still awake and drinking deep, in honour of 
the coming to Acadie of the duc de Montpelier, cousin 
of the king. 

Within the long wainscoted room, Poutrincourt, 
Seigneur of Port Royal, sat musing before a huge log 
fire, with his thin white hands spread out to the mellow 
heat. His face, delicately contoured and crossed by 
many lines, gleamed with a ruddy hue while the flames 
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roared up the high-arched chimney ; when they sank 
low again, it had the likeness of an ashen mask against the 
blackness of his silken doublet. He was clad entirely 
in black, even to his ruffles. His head was sunken on 
his breast. And thus he sat gazing at the fire, his 
shadow on the wall behind keeping time grotesquely to 
the leaping flames. 

To his left Marc Lescarbot, the poet of the colony, 
listened across a bow] of muscat to one of Imbert’s end- 
less stories. He was tall and thin, with dreamy grey 
eyes; there were girlish dimples on his cheeks. Just 
now, however, his face was flushed and his fingers 
played nervously about his girdle, for Imbert, after a 
fashion of his own, was emphasising the narrative with 
reckless flourishings of his naked sword. But even then, 
with the point almost upon his breast, Monsieur Lescar- 
bot by no means lost his urbanity, for his smile, albeit a 
trifle anxious, was still most wondrous sweet. As for 
Imbert, the story he was telling had excited him beyond 
control. It was as if his wild sea-roving days had re- 
turned. His black eyes flashed fiercely from out his red, 
scarred face; his rubicund lips were protruded ; his mass- 
ive left hand was twined in the coarse black hair that 
overhung his forehead. As the firelight danced athwart 
him he seemed to Lescarbot, always fanciful, much like 
the gods on the bowls of the Indian lobster-claw pipes, 
so broad was his short, squat body and so flaming red his 
face. 

On the right at a small table the Seigneur’s son, Bien- 
court, and the duc de Montpelier played at dice; the 
one eagerly, as if mindful of his growing pile of pistoles, 
the other in listless unconcern. And this difference the 
appearance of the two enhanced, for while Biencourt was 
tall, blue-eyed, and smooth and fresh of face, the duc 
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was short and dark, with glittering black eyes and a pale, 
wearied countenance. And whereas Biencourt was 
bravely dressed in doublet and hose of soft blue satin, 
the duc wore a black velvet that harmonized sombrely 
with his paleness and his listlessness. He had but that 
day reached Acadie from France, yet the sight of the 
forest life about him, the fur-clad lackeys and strange In- 
dian relics, seemed scarcely to stir his pulses. Instead 
he sat in silence by the table, carelessly toying with his 
white, ringed hands. 

The round ended and Biencourt swept in his gains. 
** Doubles ?’’ he cried. 

The duc nodded and pushed forward his stake. 

««Tt was then the English came aboard us, Monsieur 
Lescarbot,’’ roared Imbert, waving his sword, ‘‘ and I 
leave you to judge how fierce the fighting was with half 
our men already dead. ‘The deck was a red shambles, 
and in the midst stood Pierre Euston, blood from head 
to heel.”’ 

«« It is worthy of a ballad,’? murmured his hearer. 

The duc shivered and drew nearer the fire. ‘* Do 
ballads flourish in this frozen land?’’ he asked, with a 
languid lift of his black eyebrows. 

Poutrincourt started from his reverie. <‘* Lescarbot is 
a famous poet, monsieur le duc. For a ballad or love- 
song I know few to equal him.”’ 

A blush reddened the poet’s dimpled cheeks. ‘* The 
wilderness is full of subjects,’’ said he, modestly. 

The wind was rising higher and the stout oaken door 
rattled clamourously to the white gusts. His highness 
the duc de Montpelier shivered again and looked about 
him somewhat curiously at the quaintly carven doors and 
the bearskins and heads of deer that hung upon the dark 
wainscoted walls. 
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«« It was then I came up from the lower deck,’’ went 
on Imbert, ‘‘and side by side Pierre Euston and I 
charged together. Ah! Pierre was a brave fighter in 
those days, I warrant you, and together we swept the 
decks before us. And droll enough work it was, with 
the wounded dogs of English laying their swords about 
our heels as we passed.”’ 

«<It was scoundrelly work,’’ broke in Biencourt, 
balancing his dice-box on his fingers. ‘* Nothing would 
please me better than a meeting with this droll gentle- 
man, this Pierre Euston.”’ 

Half seriously, half amusedly, the quondam pirate 
shrugged his great shoulders. ‘Tush ! I was but a lad,”’ 
he said in a tone of apology, ‘‘and I took no share 
beyond the fighting.’’ 

The dicing went on. The duc threw and lost again 
and impassively as ever filled his silver flagon from the 
pitcher on the long oaken table behind him. ‘*'To your 
next ballad, Monsieur Lescarbot,’’ he said, politely. 
But the wine was scarce half way to his lips ere there 
came @ strange interruption. The door opened slowly 
from without, and a woman entered, an infant in her 
arms. 

In after years, when alone with Imbert in the ruined 
fort, that scene came back to Biencourt with startling 
vividness. Once again he beheld the long room dyed 
red in the glow of the fire; once more he saw them as 
they started to their feet and stood staring blankly at the 
stranger. And much cause was there to stare, for women 
in Port Royal this winter there were none — least of all 
grand, ladies such as each movement showed this to be — 
while beyond the fort lay naught but a savage, unbroken 
wilderness. And Biencourt remembered standing thus 
while one might slowly count ten. 
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The duc was the first to speak. ‘‘ You are cold, 
madame,’’ he said softly. ‘*You must drink some 
wine.’’ And, flagon in hand, he approached her. 

But the newcomer, who was blue-eyed and most 
marvellously fair of face, waved him curtly back. ‘I 
have come to ask shelter for myself and babe, from the 
lord of the seigneurie, monsieur, not to drink wine.”’ 
Then, pausing as if for breath, she stood erect beside the 
door, slender and lissome, a multitude of snow-flakes 
slowly melting in the red-gold of her hair. 

For a moment Poutrincourt was silent. Idly his 
thoughts travelled the endless forest wastes of Acadie, 
snow-clad and inhospitable, where, this winter of 1611, 
was no white settlement beside his own. He had even 
passed up the great river to Quebec, where his friend 
Captain Samuel Champlain had three years before 
planted the banner of the fleur-de-lis, when with a start 
he became aware the woman’s eyes were fixed haughtily 
upon him. Then, mindful of his duty, he stepped for- 
ward, bowing low, and bade her welcome to his seigneurie 
of Port Royal, brushing the snow from her long fur 
mantle with his own white hands. And in an instant 
more the stranger was ensconced in a chair before the 
fire. 

Biencourt and the duc resumed their gaming, Monsieur 
Lescarbot took out his tablets preparatory to verse-mak- 
ing, and Imbert busied himself mulling wine for the 
conclusion of the evening’s potations, which in Port 
Royal were wont to be of the deepest. But no one 
ventured to mar the hospitality of Port Royal with a 
question, and the newcomer proved more taciturn than 
would have been expected from the laughing curves of 
her lips, sitting moment after moment silent in the glow 


of the fire. 
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The wind still battered at the door and muttered 
angrily in the chimney, but to Biencourt the room was 
filled with a new light —a strange radiance that seemed 
to emanate from the stranger’s golden head or the crimson 
kirtle which she wore. He forgot his game. He watched 
only her drooping lashes, with a vague hope that soon 
she might raise them. And as he watched, the pile of 
money before him lessened rapidly. 

««T fear you bring me ill-luck, madame,’” he cried at 
last, ruefully smiling toward her. <‘* These pistoles have 
a sorry trick of vanishing since you came.’’ 

The stranger raised her lashes, ashe had hoped. She 
smiled back responsively, and her eyes caught an amber 
light from the leaping flames. ‘‘ Would you turn me 
into the night again ?”’ she asked, jestingly, yet with a 
strange inflexion in her voice as though speaking to 
some one far away. 

Biencourt shook his head. ‘* This may bring me for- 
tune,’” he said, in eager tones. And rising and striding 
to her side, he stooped down and made the sign of the 
cross above the baby’s forehead —a simple superstition, 
but evidently not to the newcomer’s liking, for she said 
with some hauteur, ‘I, monsieur, am of the reformed 
faith,’’ and leaned back coldly in her chair. 

‘* Methinks, madame, you cannot have journeyed 
far,’’ broke in Poutrincourt, who had been staring into 
the fire. ‘* Your cloak had little snow for much travel, 
and, besides, there was the babe.’’ 

Madame’s face lost its haughtiness, and she smiled 
once more. 

Poutrincourt rubbed his slender hands softly together. 
*« All about us is the endless forest, and lo! as if by 
magic you appear! Are you sure there be no witchcraft 
in it ?”” 
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The stranger’s laugh rang through the hall, dying 
faintly amid the armour in the far corner. ‘‘ Mayhap I 
sailed hither in some sea-rover from the Spanish lands, 
or perhaps’? — and here she smiled demurely — ‘<I hid 
myself in yonder vessel that this day came from France. 
Perchance I dared the drifts alone, or I may have bribed 
some of the red savages to carry me. But where’er I 
came from, the sentry at the gate is not to blame. The 
night is dark, and the snow has heaped an easy road 
from outside over the bastion.”’ 

*«T am waiting, Monsieur Biencourt,’’ broke in the 
duc, with an impatient glance at his opponent, who was 
still standing by the stranger lady’s side. There was 
such anger in his tone that the other men, remembering 
his former listlessness, glanced curiously at him. 

His pale face was even paler than before ; tiny drops 
of moisture glittered on his forehead; one hand was 
clenched above his winnings ; in the other his dice-box 
trembled. ‘* Does he love his pistoles after all ?”’ 
thought the poet, pausing in his poem. The wine was 
mulled at last and the goblets filled. The Seigneur of 
Port Royal drank slowly and reflectively, in small sips, 
glancing alternately from the fair-haired mother to her 
dark-eyed, cooing child. I have thought about your 
lodging, madame,’’ he said at last, tilting his goblet to 
and fro. 

«« Here you would have no rest, else would I give you 
my own apartments. This evening we are something 
quieter than usual, but oftener the noise of revelling dis- 
turbs the forest far into the night. The hall is full of 
men in leathern hunting suits, the red savages sit smoking 
by the fire, there is gaming and wine-drinking, and in 
the intervals we sing the songs of France. But without 
the fort, a half-mile beyond the gate, are two disused 
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huts. One of these I give you to inhabit. And that 
you suffer insult from none, a protector shall go with you, 
who shall answer for your honour with his own. There 
be two huts, and each shall have one. But this night you 
will lodge here.”’ 

The stranger leaned forward. Her slender fingers 
touched his arm. ‘* You have forgotten to name the 
one who is to guard me,’’ she said hastily, a curious 
thrill vibrating through her voice. 

The Seigneur pointed at Biencourt, and her face, 
which had seemed strained and eager, relaxed again. 
** We shall be brave allies, shall we not?’’ she cried, 
turning her blue eyes toward him. Biencourt laughed. 
‘«« None better,’’ he responded in great good-humour. 

The storm was growing fiercer as the night went on. 
The door rattled more noisily, and the flames in the 
great chimney waved to and fro in the sudden gusts. 
The space on the other side of the table, ‘eebly lit by 
two candles in brazen candlesticks, became a battle- 
ground of shadows from the group before the fire. The 
stranger lady, seeming not to mind the storm, looked 
dreamily about her at the strange antlers on the walls, 
and at the motto of the lords of Port Royal, carved 
above the oaken mantel, shielding her baby’s face the 
while from the glare of the flames. Presently her eyes 
met Biencourt’s. 

‘You are brave. Is it not so?’’ she asked with a 
laugh and a toss of her head that spread her golden hair 
in sunshine over her shoulders. 

Imbert answered in his place. ‘* Very brave, and a fine 
swordsman !’’ cried the old pirate, while his black eyes 
flashed. << All Port Royal knows the young admiral 
and his famous wrist-play.”’ 

«« Admiral !’’ Again the blue eyes looked into his, 
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and again Biencourt had the same strange feeling, as if 
the speaker’s thoughts were far away, and she were 
merely toying with the words. 

«« Aye,’” went on Imbert, coming nearer and laying 
his monstrous hands upon the mantel, ‘the late King 
Henry made him an admiral for these waters months ere 
his martyrdom. And since then he has swept the free- 
booters from the coast.”’ 

His highness the duc de Montpelier leaned lazily 
backward in his chair, raising his black eyebrows. <* So 
my good cousin Henry of Navarre chose for his 
admirals beardless boys,’’ he said very softly and very 
languidly. 

There was an instant hush throughout the room, in 
which the clatter of the door rose almost to a scream. 
Imbert drew in his breath with a sharp, hissing sound ; 
the poet looked up from his tablets and Poutrincourt 
from the fire. These latter were just in time to see 
Biencourt leap to his feet and draw his sword, and almost 
before they understood ti.e cause the fight had begun. 

The first of the encuunter was much in the duc’s 
favour. He fenced so sirongly behind a certain affecta- 
tion of disdain, and his thrusts came so subtly home that 
ere five minutes had passed, Biencourt was bleeding from 
a wound in his left shoulder. The duc lowered his 
sword and surveyed his opponent. Are you satisfied, 
monsieur ?’’ he asked placidly. 

«« Not yet,’’ cried Biencourt angrily. 

Imbert drew near and examined the wound. ‘A 
scratch !’? he called contemptuously. Then with a 
warning look he lounged back to his position by the 
mantel. The room was very still as the two faced each 
other again —the duc dark and pale; Biencourt, with a 
crimson flush upon his cheeks. 
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There was the same writhing of swords, the same 
chilly music of steel, and once again the duellists swayed 
to and fro. Then for the second time the duc’s sword 
found its mark; this time not far below the heart. 

Biencourt leaned back, ashen white, upon Lescarbot’s 
shoulder. His blood flowed fast and his eyes were 
closed as if in pain. The duc himself approached and 
surveyed him, leaning the while a trifle wearily upon his 
sword, for the last bout had been a fierce one. 

«« It was a brave fight,’’ he said slowly. 

At the sound of his voice Biencourt’s blue eyes 
opened. ‘*Can you stay the bleeding?’’ he asked 
huskily of Imbert, who with the deftness of an old cam- 
paigner was binding a mass of soft cloths about the 
wound. 

Imbert nodded. 

«« Then a moment more and I am ready.”’ 

«« But, monsieur,’’ the duc courteously interposed, 
«* your wound is deep and you have already done enough 
for honour. Believe me you have this night shown a 
swordsmanship I never saw before—I who have met 
and conquered every maitre d’armes in France. It was 
but by using all my skill I touched you.”’ 

But with the duc’s insult still rankling at his heart 
Biencourt was in no mood for fine speeches. ‘I can 
try once more,’’ he answered rather grimly, ‘‘ and I 
warn you to be on your guard. Let no gleam of the 
stranger’s golden hair tempt you from your watchfulness 
or ill may well betide you.”’ 

At this the duc’s pale face flushed and he shook his 
head in fiercest anger. But he spoke no word. Then 
the two faced each other again. 

Poutrincourt’s oval face was grey and haggard; 
Lescarbot looked on half eagerly, half sullenly ; Imbert, 
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his hands twined in his shaggy black hair, alone was im- 
perturbable. And at one side, with head averted, the 
stranger leaned idly in her chair, smoothing her baby’s 
forehead with her hand. 

This time there was no respite. The two pressed each 
other fiercely, their swords flashing in the candlelight like 
twin twining snakes. To and fro they swayed ; a dozen 
times each saved his life as by a miracle ; their breath 
came in quick and quicker gasps, and still they fought on. 
The duc’s face was now fiery red with passion, and it 
was evident no thought of mercy lingered in his mind. 
And for the first time he became uncertain of the result, 
for Biencourt was fighting with a dogged persistence that 
boded ill. Try as he would, his thrusts were parried so 
that presently he began half doubtfully to wonder if at 
last he had met his equal. And while these thoughts 
lingered in his mind, giving to his wounded adversary’s 
face a look of pale foreboding, the infant in the stranger’s 
arms began crying shrilly. For an instant the duc glanced 
hastily toward the chair in which she sat, his guard failed, 
and Biencourt, fainting from loss of blood, ran him 
through the chest. 

* * * * * 

It was months ere Biencourt and the duc de Mont- 
pelier met again. Then one June afternoon, when 
Acadie lay in a yellow swoon, the duc appeared before 
the two solitary huts, leaning heavily on a stick. 

** We shall not quarrel again, I hope,’’ he said gaily, 
bowing to Biencourt, who was lounging in the shadow 
of the forest. ‘*Of a truth I have no mind to stay 
longer in bed. And I have come, monsieur, both to 
make amends for my discourtesy on the evening of our 
meeting, and to beg the honour of your friendship.”’ 
And having thus spoken, he bowed low again and 
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waited, a short yet stately figure set against a background 
of deep green spruce. But his face, as Biencourt sprang 
forward to grasp his hand, showed haggard and drawn as 
if through pain. 

This was the beginning of a strange friendship. _Les- 
carbot had turned the duel into a ballad of Homeric 
proportions, variegated here and there with choice 
allusions to the ‘listless lady by the fire.”” This the 
two read together, seated side by side on a rustic seat 
Imbert had arranged in the shadow — all except the end- 
ing, which the poet, despite his skill, had not yet been 
able to fashion to his mind. Beneath them the bay 
sparkled in the sunshine ; to the right lay the fort, with 
its gleaming cannon; in the distance a purple mountain 
ridge reared itself softly against the sky. Of this scene 
the duc seemed never to weary. Morning after morning 
he lounged for hours on the rustic seat, idly drinking in 
its beauty. It was at the second of these meetings he 
asked Biencourt about his charge. 

«*You have no trouble with these Port Royal gal- 
lants ?’’ he queried. 

Biencourt shook his head. 

«© And how does madame — Manette, the Seigneur 
told me was her name —how does madame relish her 
forest life ?”’ 

«« She is thinner and her cheeks are pale. Since her 
child died I fear she grieves.”’ 

For a time the duc sat silent, carelessly digging with 
his scabbard in the moist, black earth. ‘* One may not 
see her?’’ he said at last, doubtfully. 

««Why not? Without doubt you will respect her 
honour, and she seems lonely.’’ 

On the duc’s lips a faint smile trembled. For a 
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moment he seemed about to laugh. But he only repeated, 
*« So she seems lonely.”’ 

Biencourt rose and knocked at the door of the adjoin- 
ing hut. <* Does madame please to walk ?”’ he called. 

There was a reply from within, inaudible to the duc’s 
ears, and in another moment the stranger lady, whose 
plain name of Madame Manette ill consorted with her 
stately air, appeared equipped for walking. The duc 
sauntered near. 

«© Madame Manette,’’ said Biencourt, «‘I have the 
honour to present to your notice his highness monsieur 
le duc de Montpelier.’’ 

The duc’s plumed hat swept the earth in greeting. 
«« Methinks the climate suits us strangers ill,’’ he said, 
gaily. ‘*From your face it steals the roses; me it 
hinders too long of recovery.’’ 

Madame Manette shrugged her fine shoulders. <* Are 
you in danger ?”’ she asked, politely. The subject was 
evidently uninteresting. 

The duc shook his head and smiled. His black eyes 
were full of a strange light, and his lips quivered so that 
Biencourt, watching him, feared he might be in danger 
of overtaxing his new-found strength. Then the three 
set out through the forest, loitering along quaint foot- 
paths brown with fallen pine needles, or stooping to 
gather wild flowers in the shelter of anciently bearded 
trees, where was naught but primeval stillness. 

The walk that day, however, was a short one, for 
Madame Manette was weary, so that presently they 
found themselves again before the log hut, with its 
thatched roof and mossy walls. Vines of Imbert’s 
planting were beginning to twine about the doorway, and 
in the air floated the dreamy scent of bursting pine buds. 
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A half-mile in the distance the four cannon on the 
bastion of Port Royal flashed brightly in the sunshine, 
and the flag of France flaunted civilization and progress 
in the face of the hoary forest ; in a neighbouring glade 
the conical wigwams of an Indian camp stood brown 
and lonely in the shadow. 

At the doorway Madame Manette paused a moment 
before saying adieu, and as she leaned listlessly against 
the door, with her eyes fixed on the distant fort, the duc 
asked a question. 

«Your baby !’’ he cried abruptly. ‘* Where may 
its grave be ?”’ 

Madame Manette’s blue eyes were scanning the great 
stone gateway, and for a moment it seemed she had not 
heard. Then, without turning her head, she said, slowly: 
««Tt is buried where you stand. Your feet, monsieur, 
are above its heart.”’ 

Her questioner moved hastily aside, a deep pallor on 
his cheeks, and Madame Manette went on calmly: «It 
was my own choice it should lie there, and my feet, 
passing over it each day, do but make it rest the 
sweeter.’? Then, bowing slightly, she retired within. 

Next day the duc joined in the walk, again and on 
many succeeding days; which was very natural, since he 
and Biencourt were constantly together. Indeed, now 
that he had shaken off his listlessness, he had become a 
most fascinating companion. To Biencourt he talked 
for hours of the court and its affairs; Imbert he held 
under a respectful spell with stories of his campaigns in 
the frozen north, where men perished by squadrons in 
the snow-storms. But his fascinations could hardly be 
said to extend to Madame Manette, who treated him 
throughout with a certain chilling disdain. His remarks 
she answered in monosyllables ; the flowers he gave her 
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she languidly let fall ere five minutes had passed. But 
without a sign of discomfiture he next day gathered more 
and talked on, unconcerned. Very frequently, too, he 
made excuses to speak to her alone, when the morning 
strc]] was ended and before she had entered the hut. 
On these occasions —which generally ended in her 
abrupt withdrawal —he betrayed a curious dread of 
stepping upon the unmarked grave, standing always much 
to one side. 

The summer waxed and waned upon the hillside, 
dying day by day in blood-red spots among the hard- 
wood trees, and still Madame Manette lingered in 
Acadie. Her seclusion was more rigid than before ; it 
might be that she was thinner, but that was all. At 
intervals, as vessels left for France, the Seigneur called to 
offer her passage home, which each time she smilingly 
refused, accompanying her refusal, however, with such 
liberal gifts to the colony’s poor as sent Poutrincourt 
away in a maze of wonder. She took pleasure in her 
seclusion, she told Biencourt one day, when they were 
for an instant alone, and in their daily ramblings through 
the forest. It had been a strange experience — this 
summer on the very skirt of savagery —and her baby’s 
grave had bound her to the place. But with the first 
snow she would return to France. And so time went on. 

But after many mornings there at length chanced one 
when Madame Manette was indisposed, and there was 
no walking. Next day the same thing happened, to the 
evident annoyance of the duc, who paced for hours up 
and down before her door. On the succeeding morning, 
however, she appeared again, looking very white and 
frail. She declined to walk, on account of weariness, and 
spent an hour idly in the rustic chair. 

«* You are weak madame,’’ cried Biencourt eagerly, 
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as they walked back to her hut. <‘ You need aid. In- 
deed, you seem to grow ever frailer and more weary.”” 

Madame Manette turned on the threshold of her 
domains and surveyed her two escorts with deliberati “n. 
There was a faint, shadowy smile upon her lips, anc’ ‘her 
marvellous hair lay in a golden blaze against the white 
hollows of her cheeks. ‘* He dreams — does he not ?”’ 
she asked, addressing the duc. 

««T fear his dreams are true.’’ And Biencourt, glanc- 
ing at him, thought he had never looked so ghastly since 
his wound. His lips were aquiver and his words came 
from them with a strange tremour. 

But Madame Manette shook her head. ‘* You are 
both over anxious,’’ she said lightly, though even as she 
spoke her voice faltered wearily. Then, with a bow 
and a glance at some wild-fowl flying near, she closed 
the door behind her, leaving the two gazing at each 
other with a mute, fearful questioning. 

That night Biencourt chanced to be favoured by a visit 
from Lescarbot. The poet had been wandering about 
the forest, vainly striving to fashion an ending to his 
famous ballad, and was consequently in a state of great 
depression. His figure drooped ; his grey eyes stared 
moodily before him. And thus for hours he sat, while 
the moon rose above the trees and paled the solitary can- 
dle with her rays. 

«*'There will never be an end,’’ he cried at last, 
rising pettishly and flinging the door open wide. ‘* For 
months have I thought upon it—the wild storm, the 
dicing, the newcomer and the duel —and each time I 
reel back, baffled like a child at the entrance of a gloomy 
forest. For who can paint the motive that daily forms 
itself beneath his gaze? And here is that which came 
perhaps from far.’” 
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Monsieur Lescarbot’s troubled face relaxed. His anal- 
ysis evidently pleased him well, for he stepped briskly 
into the moonlight flung across the doorway. 

Biencourt made no answer. He was busy with a 
long epistle, which a vessel on the morrow would carry 
to a certain black-eyed maid of honour at the court of 
France, and scarcely heeded what the poet said. 

‘« From far! Who knows how far ?’’ Lescarbot went 
on dreamily. ‘‘ Perchance from the royal’’ — here he 
paused and crossed himself hastily, as heavy footsteps 
sounded near by. They came nearer still, and the poet 
drew in from the doorway, falling upon his knees in 
prayer. Biencourt sprang in wonder to his feet, and 
there, in the brilliant moonlight, a few feet from the hut, 
saw what had so transfigured his companion, a man 
bending labouriously beneath a heavy load—a load 
with lifeless limbs, and loose hair waving in the night 
wind. Then he knew, as the poet had known, it was 
the duc de Montpelier with the dead form of Madame 
Manette upon his shoulders. 

A moment only the duc paused before he staggered 
across the threshold, and, shivering violently, laid the 
body on the floor. Yet in that moment the thought of 
his broken trust stung Biencourt like a lash, and half un- 
consciously his sword flashed in the moonlight. But ere 
he could frame the question surging to his lips, it was 
answered. 

The duc sank down beside the body, his left hand 
resting on the ashen face. <* You will seek to know the 
meaning of the riddle,’’ he said mechanically, without 
lifting his eyes from off her rigid form. ‘éIt is very simple. 
She was my wife. Nay, do not start, monsieur’’ — as 
Biencourt made a gesture of amazement. ‘<< It is as I 


say, and this is the body of Madame la duchesse de 
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Montpelier, wife of a prince of the blood, and —a 
Huguenot. And know you not’’ —and here the duc 
spoke lower and his words came slowly, while he made 
the sign of the cross —‘‘know you not the Holy 
Father can disannul such marriages if it be the interest of 
the Truth ? And among all the Huguenots of France — 
fierce and bitter as they have been and are — is there 
none more relentless than the comte, her father.’’ 

For an hour the duc spoke no word more. With his 
arms tightly clasped about his wife’s stiffening form, he 
crouched beside her on the floor. And at the table near 
by the two unwilling spectators sat watching. 

Finally the duc spoke again, still with the same 
mechanical tone and with his eyes still fastened on her 
face. ‘She came to Acadie without my knowledge, by 
the connivance of some of her own faith at Rochelle, as 
she herself told me; hiring a swift trading bark that 
dogged our course all the way, and landed her in the dark- 
ness below the fort. And ever since our meeting here 
has she been most bitterto me. She gave me no re- 
proaches. She was too proud, if you understand, but 
each morning her eyes rested scornfully on me, as we 
left her at the door. Often, too, in the evenings, would 
I wander about her hut, watching her shadow pass to 
and fro across the window. Once I tapped lightly at 
the door, giving a secret signal we had often idly used in 
France, and she bade me depart so sternly I never ven- 
tured signal more. To-night it chanced I was standing 
not far from the window, when suddenly I heard her 
fall. In an instant I was within, but Manette was 
already dead. And now she is dead, monsieur,’’ went 
on the duc, his eyes glittering feverishly as he tossed the 
golden hair caressingly to and fro, ‘* now she is dead, 
she is mine again. And I will bury her this night in a 
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secret place I last week learned of, so that alien faces 
shall look on her no more, and where she shall slumber 
by the dust of dead Indian chiefs, and near the noise of 
a rushing stream. For it was by a brawling brook on 
her father’s estate that we first met, and ever she loved 
its noises well.’’ 

The rest of the night to Biencourt was always like a 
half-forgotten dream. ‘Together he remembered they 
had borne the icy body the distance of a hundred yards, 
when, wearied from their recent wounds, he and the duc 
had come perforce to a sudden stop. It was then he had 
left the duc and Lescarbot with their burden, and, run- 
ning to the fort, brought Imbert, yawning, to their aid. 
After that the journey was easy, for Imbert poised 
Madame Manette’s body on his giant shoulders, easily 
as a mother might raise her child, and mile after mile 
bore it on through the waving forest. Port Royal, its 
bastion and palisades swimming in yellow moonlight, 
was left behind ; the forest closed over them, dark and 
sullen, and still they pressed on. The duc went first, 
leading the way without hesitation, for the path was well 
marked, though in shadow, and even to a stranger 
impossible to miss. And by this the others knew they 
were going to the ancient sepulchre of the Indian chiefs 
—a place of mysteries, where strange influences had 
their hiding-places. 

The grey light of dawn was filtering coldly into the 
rocky well of sepulchre when they arrived. On all sides 
were niches in the walls, each niche a grave; and, 
drowning all voices in a hoarse clamour, a tiny stream 
fell thirty feet adown the rock into a murky pool below, 
whence a chasm in the cliff led it downward to the sea. 

It was here they buried Madame Manette, erstwhile 
duchesse de Montpelier, the duc praying long and fer- 
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vently. And that none might look upon her face again, 
Imbert, going higher up the stream, changed its course 
by means of massive rocks, so that now and forever that 
brawling stream flows down across her grave. And here, 
with the vagrant spray falling thickly upon their faces, 
did the duc bind them by a fearful oath to guard his 
secret well from all save Poutrincourt. 

Then, while the sun rose, they went slowly back to 
Port Royal through the lightening forest. The duc stag- 
gered weakly ; his eyes were sunken ; there was a grey- 
ness upon his face much like the greyness of the dead 
face he had looked at so long. Nor did he speak until 
the great gate of the fort loomed in sight, when, rousing 
himself as if from slumber, he said musingly, ‘¢ It is the 
ending of —a ballad, Monsieur Lescarbot.’’ 

Wituam Ho ttoway, Jr. 











ADRIFT 


HE calm horizon circles only me, 

The center of its measureless embrace, — 
A bubble on the bosom of the sea, 

Itself a bubble in the bound of space. 
Joun B. Tass. 
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A RIDDLE 
QUESTION 


Once hairy scenter did transgress, 
Whose dame, both powerful and fierce, 
Tho’ hairy scenter took delight 

To do the thing both fair and right, 
Upon a Sabbath day. 





ANSWER 


An old woman whipping her Cat for Catching Mice 
on a Sunday. 


From the ‘*The True Trial of Understanding.’’ 
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STEVENSON’S WEIR OF HER- 
MISTON. 


R. HENRY JAMES, speaking of the quarrel be- 

tween Alan Breck and David Balfour in Kidnapped, 

declares that he knows of ‘‘ few better examples 
of the way genius has ever a surprise in its pocket — 
keeps an ace, as it were, up its sleeve.”” And in Weir 
of Hermiston we have a surprise of an even higher order 
from Stevenson’s pocket ; that pocket which during his 
lifetime seemed like the proverbial small boy’s—almost 
inexhaustible, stuffed full of a delightfully heterogeneous 
mass, sometimes of jingling trinkets, and sometimes of 
the oddest and rarest treasures. It may seem rash to 
declare a half-finished and half-revised book the greatest 
achievement of an author who had so high a passion for 
finality as Stevenson, but many will unhesitatingly de- 
clare Weir of Hermiston Stevenson’s best book. 

In the first place, the plot of the book is the most 
convincing that he ever conceived. As the book ends 
abruptly, before we have more than half of the tale, 
Mr. Colvin, although he considers it a concession to 
Philistia, gives, at the request of the publishers, ‘* the 
intended argument, so far as it was known at the time of 
the writer’s death to his step-daughter and devoted aman- 
uensis, Mrs. Strong.’? The reason why Mr. Colvin 
considers this explicitness a concession to Philistia is plain 
when one reads the book, and yet a few may think that 
Philistia was justified in clamouring for the concession. 
Stevenson’s plots, it must be admitted, are, as is often 
the case in romantic fiction, sometimes highly adven- 
titious. You will find a delightfully fantastic example of 
what I mean in the factitious careers of that specialist in 
the adventitious, the charming Mrs. Desborough, sé 
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Luxmore, a/ias Aserath Fonblanque, a/ias—well, I 
forget the rest; even in the career of the Master of 
Ballantrae, where Stevenson was not joking —or rather, 
where, if he was joking, as I sometimes suspect, it was 
the most amazingly grim foolery—there is a racy element 
of the unexpected ; and finally, David Balfour’s fortunes 
and misfortunes, in two volumes, however absorbing, are 
not particularly inevitable. This, of course, to the de- 
voted romanticists and to the lovers of Stevenson, mat- 
ters little, for the author’s surprises are always delightful, 
and no one possessed to a finer degree what Mr. James 
calls Stevenson’s talent ‘‘ for seeing the familiar in the 
heroic, and reducing the extravagant to plausible de- 
tail.”’ 

In Weir of Hermiston, however, there is little, if 
anything, adventitious. There is something inevitable, 
an almost Greek quality, in the tragedy of the plot ; 
granted the characters of the Lord Justice-Clerk and of 
his son Archie, the conflict before them is foreseen from 
the beginning ; and when one leaves off abruptly at the 
Weaver’s Stone, it is with the feeling one might have if 
dragged away from a rapidly sputtering fuse attached to 
a keg of powder. The reviewer’s perhaps over-lyrical 
appreciation is, however, somewhat modified by the 
story of the Four Black Brothers; although this is in- 
serted clearly to show the temper of Kirstie’s family and 
to make the rescue of Archie possible, it is, nevertheless, 
too episodic, and as it stands, too much out of propor- 
tion. Furthermore, the heroic tale bears every mark of 
haste and some evidence of a lack of revision. One 
cannot help thinking that Stevenson, working over the 
book, would have cut it down. 

And right here we are between the horns of a critical 
dilemma: for if we criticise the book frankly as we have 
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it, at least half of Clan Stevenson, stil] mourning the 
death of the beloved chieftain —and each one declaring, 
like Mrs. Gummidge, that he feels it more than most— 
will rise and cry out that it is unfair to pick flaws in an 
unfinished, unrevised book; and the other half, the 
knowing ones, will resent the particular allowances we 
make and call us confoundedly oracular. Now, while it 
is possible, after Mr. Colvin’s kind explicitness, intelli- 
gently to criticise the plot or fundamental conception of 
the book, it is not so easy to discuss the individual char- 
acters, for one or two of them had not grown to their 
full stature when the pathetic final words of the volume 
were written. And yet Hermiston, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and Kirstie, in spite of the fact that their por- 
traits are unfinished, will seem to many — the reviewer 
among them —the finest characters, if we except Alan 
Breck, that Stevenson ever created. ‘* The character 
of the hero, Weir of Hermiston,’’ says Mr. Colvin, 


**is avowedly suggested by the historical personality of 
Robert Macqueen, Lord Braxfield. This famous judge 


has been for generations the subject of a hundred Edin- 
burgh tales and anecdotes. Readers of Stevenson’s 
essay on the Raeburn exhibition, in Virginibus Puerisque, 
will remember how he is fascinated by Raeburn’s portrait 
of Braxfield . . . . nor did his interest in the character 
diminish in later life.’’ Indeed, a sentence in this same 
essay I should apply to the author’s own portrait of Her- 
miston. ‘‘ If I know gusto in painting when I see it,’’ 
Stevenson writes, ‘‘ this canvas was painted with rare 
enjoyment.’’ Stevenson had, as we know from his letters, 
an endearing habit of congratulating himself when he had 
done a good thing, and I can see him mentally shaking 
hands with his brain when he came to the end of the 
chapter entitled ‘*The Hanging of Duncan Jopp.’’ 
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The final scene between Archie and his father is the 
strongest, the most powerfully sympathetic thing of its 
kind I have ever read. Let me quote but two scraps 
of it: 

«« Archie was now dominated. Lord Hermiston was 
coarse and cruel ; and yet the son was aware of a bloom- 
less nobility, an ungracious abnegation of the man’s self 
in the man’s office. At every word, this sense of the 
greatness of Lord Hermiston’s spirit struck more home ; 
and along with it that of his own impotence, who had 
struck — and perhaps basely struck — at his own father, 
and not reached so far as to have even nettled him.’” 

«¢«T will do my best,’ said Archie. <« Well, then, 
I’ll send Kirstie word the morn, and ye can go yourself 
the day after,’ said Hermiston. < And just try to be 
less of an eediot !’ he continued, with a freezing smile, 
and turned immediately to the papers on his desk.’’ 

Surely, as Archie says later to Lord Glenalmond: <‘ He 
struck me—I cannot deny that he struck me as 
something very big.”” Mr. Colvin, in his editorial 
note, gives what reads suspiciously like an apology for 
the speech and manners of the Lord Justice-Clerk to 
those readers ‘* who are not all acquainted with the social 
history of Scotland.’” Now our cisatlantic ears are 
not so keen as this would imply, and our knowledge of 
the ‘social history of Scotland,’’ because of the recent 
literary invasion of the Scots, is, I am afraid, scandalously 
confused, and so it seems to me rather finical to object 
to Hermiston as an anachronism, when he has so many 
of the ear-marks of immortality. What he would have 
been had Stevenson been able to keep up the initial pace 
and given us the scene of Archie’s trial, is too severe 
a test of the reader’s imagination. 

But if Lord Hermiston strikes you as ‘*‘ something 
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very big,’’ Kirstie, the elder, will strike you as something 
even bigger, for in what is given us of this golden-haired 
sister of the Black Elliotts we have, I think, Stevenson 
at his highest level. Not the least masterful part of his 
handling of her is the way she gradually emerges trom 
the inconspicuous moorland housekeeper of the Ruther- 
fords of Hermiston to the heroic incarnation of the 
tragedy of love and age. It would be difficult now- 
adays to find anything finer than the subtle, sympathetic 
analysis of Kirstie’s feelings, so surely and swiftly given 
in the chapter called «* Winter on the Moors,’’ or any- 
thing more heroically moving than the scene between 
Kirstie and Archie at night. Read how this woman, 
nearing middle age, went to young Archie Weir: <«¢ She 
tore off her nightcap, and her hair fell about her shoulders 
in profusion. Undying coquetry awoke. By the faint 
light of her nocturnal rush, she stood before the looking- 
glass, carried her shapely arms above her head, and 
gathered up the treasures of her tresses. She was never 
backward to admire herself; that kind of modesty was 
a stranger to her nature; and she paused, struck with a 
pleased wonder at the sight. «Ye daft auld wife!’ she 
said, answering a thought that was not; and she blushed 
with the innocent consciousness of a child.’’ One can- 
not quote a whole chapter, but even after this bit com- 
ment on Kirstie seems almost an impertinence. 

Archie Weir, so far as we have him, is hardly less 
fine than his father and Kirstie, and probably, if Steven- 
son had been permitted to finish him, would have equaled 
the others — although the jeune premier is always, at best, 
a difficult creature to manage. But the most finely con- 
ceived part of Archie—and it is the greater part — is 
that which he inherits from his mother, herself a wholly 
admirable sketch. Indeed, the character of Archie, the 
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way in which the strands of heredity from Mrs. Weir 
and the Lord Justice-Clerk are drawn and closely knit 
together in the son foredoomed to revolt, is shown with 
a convincing, a fatal, precision of touch. Of the others, 
Lord Glenalmond, as perhaps befits a minor personage, 
belongs to the clan of walking-gentlemen, although an 
attractive specimen. Innes, however, is little more than 
satisfactory, and the reason is, I suppose, that in real 
life the type which he represents is not altogether con- 
vincing. But Kirstie the younger — ‘‘ Miss Christina, 
if you please, Mr. Weir’? —I refuse as yet to believe 
in, charming little piece of millinery that she is, for 
Stevenson had not, so far, succeeded in outlining her dis- 
tinctly,— she apparently bewildered him as much as she 
did Archie that clear morning in church. 

But, after all, the style of the book is what justifies 
one in calling it Stevenson’s best; *‘-re, at last, he has 
triumphed, and we feel (as we began to feel in Kid- 
napped and David Balfour) that here the style sascitur, 
non fit. What I have dared to imply will seem to many 
people the rankest heresy ; and yet Stevenson’s kindest 
critics have said, time and again, that his work smells of 
the lamp —to use the stock phrase. Even Mr. Kipling 
wrote, some years ago: ‘* There is a writer called Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson who makes the most delicate 
inlay-work in black and white, and ‘files out to the frac- 
tion of a hair.’ Here I think we have indicated what 
has so often been one of Stevenson’s limitations ; for a 
style so rarely attenuated as is his at times cannot be 
ranked among the greatest. But in Weir of Hermiston 
there is none of this attenuation ; there are no marks of 
the file ; the style has a great rhythmic breadth, a spon- 
taniety, a clear, masculine vigor, that the author never 
before so completely attained. How Stevenson, an 
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invalid on the eve of his death, could finally express 
himself in a style so amazingly vigorous, so full of a 
thrilling vitality, is a question nothing less than con- 
founding. 

Since Stevenson went to Samoa a mob of literary 
gentlemen from over the border have taken up their High- 
land pipes and so deafened us with their skirling that we 
have clapped hands to ears, swearing, with Bob Acres, 
«« Odds! jigs and reels!’’ But high and clear above this 
din comes the swan-song of the greatest son of Scotland 
since the great Sir Walter. Let the incredulous read 
that marvelous chapter, ‘‘A Nocturnal Visit,’’ and the 
critic will put down his pen with the conviction that there 
is nothing more to be said. Pierre La Rose. 


& 

















€{I have often wondered if future generations would 
find as much that is curious and amusing in our news- 
papers and magazines of to-day as we now find in the 
periodicals of a hundred and more years ago. The out- 
landish phrasing and quaint conceits of the reporters 
and advertisers of old time are so wonderfully ingenious 
that it would be immodest in us to claim equality ; yet 
if the things which are now so humorous to our eyes and 
ears were but natural to them, it is no more than reason 
to suppose our tritest manners will fill our descendants 
with surprising merriment. 

In a volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1731, 
I came across the following news : 

«* Moscow, Jan. 8. Advices from Derdent say, that 
the Princes of Georgia passed that place in their way 
home, much pleased with the honours they have received 
from this Court, and that one of them, who lives near 
Mount Ararat, had promised to send the Empress a 
relique of Noah’s Ark.’’ 


“|A passionate love for thieving is almost sure to be 
satisfied, and in no walk of life is this more true than 
in the trade of publisher. There are, moreover, so 
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many whimsical forms of theft that the act is one per- 
petually delightful. This moral reflection is engendered 
by The Penny Magazine, which prints a poem bya 
Henry B. Fuller. It having become known that it is not 
the Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani, it is now fitting to 
enquire which or what Henry B. Fuller it is. That 
there may be a hundred Fullers whose name is Henry 
B. I could not deny, but the temerity of the unknown 
writer who filches the honor of a well known name, 
and the scrupulous honesty of his editor, is at least prob- 
lematical. To paraphrase, both are thieves and not 
merely wags, as they perhaps want to be considered. 
Another jest almost as merry was perpetrated a few 
years ago when The Chaperone, of St. Louis printed some 
verses by Zitella Cooke, and from all enquirers carefully 
concealed her identity. Miss Zitella Cooke’s verses 
you may read in a charming little volume put forth by 
Copeland & Day. There is no proven case against the 
St. Louis paper, but Zitella is a name more rare even 
than it is beautiful. I for one do not believe in the 


Cooke lady. 


4] One of Mr. F. Tennyson Neely’s drolleries was to 
change the title of an old book to something fresh and start- 
ling, and then to bring the book out without any express 
statement regarding this change. This bit of gaiety 
proved displeasing to the author of the book in question, 
who seemed to feel that it was a scheme for cheating the 
public. I forget how the quarrel turned out. Mr. 
Neely is, however, full of resource and always amusing. 


| The current issue of The Lark contains some few 
pages of verse by Yone Naguchi, and I find that the 
pleasant opportunity I thought to have of first printing his 
writings is denied me. Perhaps I am a little envious, 
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but I cannot help feeling that Zhe Lark was premature. 
Mr. Burgess has found rephrasing necessary before he 
printed the songs. That ‘‘rephrasing’’ was my own 
stumbling block. I thought a few months would obviate 
its necessity. But if Yone Naguchi were to be forced into 
print perhaps no fitter pages and no more appreciative 
public could have been found than The Lark’s. Nor 
indeed any more delicate and sympathetic critic than 
Gelett Burgess has proved himself in the following : 

** An exile from his native land, a stranger in a new 
civilization — a mystic by temperament, race and religion 
—these lines which I have rephrased, setting his own 
words in more intelligible order, are his attempts to voice 
the indefinable thoughts that came to him on many lonely 
nights ; the journal of his soul — nocturnes set to words 
of a half-learned foreign tongue; in form vague as his 
vague dreams.”’ 

Yone Naguchi lives on the Height of Oakland and has 
learned his English from the Poet of the Sierras. Com- 
radeship with Joaquin Miller should indeed be a school 


of poetry for a sensitive Japanese boy of twenty, and so 
it has proved. 

If the word be that Yone Naguchi shall be discovered 
to the public I prefer to give him not rephrased, but 
as he is, incoherent and almost inarticulate, but still boldly 
imaginative and poetic. 


THE MIDNIGHT WINDS 


T the midnight, — my own darkness alone ; none 
A but God and myself ! 
A conscious slumber muffled the Universe, 
Palpitating on the lonely bed like a chilly sea in the misty 
dawn, 
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Be hunting (Oh) by the black boneless winds, 

With the sewed eyes and the wild, weird, full-opened soul, 

I’m reviewing the sheeted memories of past under an 
inky light ; 

Until — alas, the strange giant of winds enclosed about 
my breathless cabin : — 

God made a night, a midnight for me alone ! 

Oh, our matchless God !_ If the wizard rout 

Flit in through the broken window for a lady moon 
welcomed ! 

Ever a gentle violet upturns her eye : 

Ever a radiant rose polish her thorns against : 

I have such of none, but a withered, colorless soul ! 

Yong Nocucui. 


4] If I had not always been extravagant in appreciation 
of The Lark I should never dare say what I now feel in 
regard to it. I have, besides, the courage which comes 
to the young from having a paradoxical statement to 
make. The Lark is so good that it ought to die, in 
order to make its life perfect. 

It has been the most significant, and far and away 
the cleverest, of all the new magazines. It has never 
been malicious, and its charm has been a careless, witty, 
deliciously intangible ‘‘larkishness’’ which it itself in- 
vented. 

But in its very name is my argument against its con- 
tinued life. It wasa ‘‘lark.’? So was our enjoyment of it. 
I do not mean that our enjoyment was a dreadful fad. 
Nothing was more sane and pure. Rather, I mean that 
in its very essence Ze Lark was short-lived just as in 
essence a love lyric is short and anepic long. The Lark 
does not deteriorate ; that is the very reason why it be- 
comes impossible. Looking back on a year of The Lark 
is delightful; looking forward to half-a-dozen years of it 
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is intolerable, unless, indeed, it deteriorates and we cease 
to read it. And that would be pathetic, which again is 
impossible, pathos not being in The Lar&’s line of flight. 


4] A paper called The Writer has a parallel column de- 
partment which is named Newspaper English Edited. 
It takes a fall out of the CHApr-Boox in the following 
extraordinary manner : 

A hundred years from now, A hundred years from now, 

dear hea:t, dear heat, 

We will not care at all. We shall not care at all. 
—John Bennett, in the Chap- 

Book. 

There is much to be said in favor of The Writer's 

rendering, but I leave it to others to make the gloss on 
««heat’’ as opposed to the original <¢ heart.”’ 
{| In Boston last month J saw a pitiable sight. Inspired 
by motives of gain and prompted by inordinate conceit, 
a company of second-rate actors gave a performance of 
The Rivals. It was advertised as an all-star cast, 
and one cannot deny that the players were men and 
women with known names. In any strict sense of the 
word, however, there was not a star in the company. 

It was shortly after the production of The Rivals by 
Mr. Jefferson and his associates, and the success of their 
revival doubtless led a money-seeking manager to engage 
a company of incompetent players to lend their names. 
The production was little short of sacrilege. Of the 
company, just three persons were less impossible than 
the rest. Mr. Willie Collier, as ‘* Bob Acres’’ was 
really good. His performance was conscientious and 
amusing, and for it he deserves no little praise. It was 
much less farcical than Mr. Jefferson’s acting, and 
fortunately it was much more as Sheridan intended it. J 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Collier could do well in 
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legitimate plays, and that it might be an excellent move 
for him — if he has any ambition — to secure a place in 
the Empire, Lyceum or Daly companies. 

As ‘*Sir Lucius O’Trigger,’”? Mr. Andrew Mack 
played with some charm and skill, and although he was 
undoubtedly chosen for the part chiefly because of his 
««silver-toned tenor,’? yet when compared with his 
fellows he was notably good. 

Miss Mollie Fuller was the third member of the com- 
pany who deserves praise. Her ‘* Lucy’’ was prettily 
done, and she was so much better bred than either «« Mrs. 
Malaprop’”’ or ‘* Lydia’’ that one regrets she coud not 
have been cast for one of the better parts. 

As *‘ Mrs Malaprop,’” Miss Marie Dressler was quite 
tiresome until the last act, when, by a succession of cheap 
tricks and an exhibition of considerable vulgarity, she de- 
lighted the audience. 

The impression I got from Miss Ada Lewis’s «* Lydia”’ 
was merely one of the actress’s lack of ability. I have 
often found her amusing and not without cleverness as the 
** tough girl,’’ but aside from the laughable idea of casting 
her for the part of ** Lydia,’’ she served no purpose in the 
piece. The audience could not be amused by her, and it 
was only a scattering snigger that greeted occasional and 
undoubtedly artistic lapses in the language of the Bowery. 

The other players it is needless to mention, except 
perhaps to say that Mr. Otis Harlan was the David, and 
that he seemed to be interested in his part. The rest 
were of no possible use or amusement. 

Taking the manager at his word and for the moment 
accepting his statement that it was an all-star cast, I can 
only express my extreme sorrow that the American public is 
so appalling indiscriminative. Every member of the com- 
pany was thoroughly second-rate — the majority of them 
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hopelessly so, one or two with possibilities. And the 
second-rate actor dealing with something beyond farce- 
comedy is intolerable. In other countries the more promi- 
nent of the minor actors manage to carry off legitimate 
parts with a comparatively satisfactory air. One could 
name a dozen men in England who, while merely second- 
rate, have in reality the makings of excellent players ; they 
have had training and experience and they study some- 
what. In this country our actors are content if they 
make hits along the narrowest lines conceivable, and 
when called upon to go beyond these they show no visi- 
ble signs of intelligence. It is a deplorable state of 
affairs, and so long as it lasts, notwithstanding Mr. 
Mansfield’s tactless ragings against the importation of 
actors, I can only wish that more foreign players would 
come to this country. In time our public might learn 
the difference between good and bad actors and possibly 
too, our actors might grow tired of insignificance and be 
induced to study a little. 


{| One’s acerbities of temper are not pleasant things to 
emphasize, and geniality and indulgence are tempting. 
But the ever-recurring outrages to decency and good 
taste which I see in books and on the stage force me con- 
stantly into the rdle of Jack the Giant-killer; in com- 
mon phrase: ‘*I have my hammer out most of the 
time.”” 

Now I want to smash The Vitascope. The name of 
the thing is in itself a horror, but that may pass. Its 
manifestations are worse. The Vitascope, be it known, 
is a sort of magic lantern which reproduces movement. 
Whole scenes are enacted on its screen. La Loie dances, 
elevated trains come and go, and the thing is mechanically 
ingenious, and a pretty toy for that great child, the public. 
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Its managers were not satisfied with this, however, and 
they bravely set out to eclipse in vulgarity all previous 
theatrical attempts. 

In a recent play called The Widow Jones you may 
remember a famous kiss which Miss May Irwin bestowed 
on acertain John C. Rice, and vice versa. Neither par- 
ticipant is physically attractive, and the spectacle of their 
prolonged pasturing on each other’s lips was hard to bear. 
When only life-size it was pronouncedly beastly. But 
that was nothing to the present sight. Magnified to 
Gargantuan proportions and repeated three times over it 
is absolutely disgusting. All delicacy or remnant of 
charm seems gone from Miss Irwin, and the perform- 
ance comes very near being indecent in its emphasized 
vulgarity. 

Such things call for police interference. Our cities 
from time to time have spasms of morality, when they 
arrest people for displaying lithographs of ballet-girls ; 
yet they permit night after night a performance which is 
infinitely more degrading. The immorality of living 
pictures and bronze statues is nothing to this. The 
Irwin kiss is no more than a lyric of the Stock Yards. 
While we tolerate such things, what avails all the talk 
of American Puritanism and of the filthiness of imported 
English and French stage shows? 








